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18. 
I of the ſenſe of that majority which 
» new Mode of Diſipline in the Univerſity, 

my own Opinion on that ſubjeR, I muſt — 
to hint to you that you miſtake the nature of the 
Many perhaps who had no reaſons at all, and others 
who were too reſerved or too indolent to lay open their 
ſentiments, were contented to fix upon ſomething 
like objections to the ſeveral articles of your plan. 
The real objeftions which the moſt ſenſible part of 


them conceived were of a totally different nature; 


at leaſt as I have been taught to apprehend from 
frequent converſations on that ſubject; and as I 
cannot help ſaying I had originally conceived myſelf. 
Their objections go to the whole Idea: They are 
enemies to any alteration whatever in the mode of 
education, unleſs it be brought about by very flow 
degrees and almoſt imperceptibly. 


ability to enter into a methodical diſcuſſion of this 

important ſubject; nor to anſwer one by one the 

arguments of ingenious zeal —_— 
B 


1 
hopes of the glorious name of a reformer. My 


intention is to give to the public fome of thoſe 
objections which have been thrown out by men of 
ſenſe, and men of the world ; and which I ſuppoſe 
to have weighed with thoſe who have refuſed to 
concur in your plauſible and fair-faced ſcheme of 
reformation. I know that it has been long la- 
metited, and it is, no doubt, much to be lamented, 
that Noblemen and Fellow-Commoners have not 
greater incentives, not to ſay obligations, to ſtudy. 
I admit that it is a public calamity, that thoſe who 
from their rank or fortune are deſtined to fill the firſt 
places in this country, and to be the mind of the 
national body, ſhould loſe thoſe early opportunities 
of preparing their underſtandings for the knowledge 
and buſineſs of the world; but v are not to impute 
to a defect in univerſity education, that which pro- 
ceeds from the idle vanity of parents, or which is the 
ſtances or great expectations. Who will liſten to 
the complaints of that Father who is tickled with 
the gold or filver Taſſel of his boy, and wonders 
that with ſo pretty an exterior the young *Squire 
ſhould have had no attention to ſpare to what is 
within? If the acquiſition of knowledge is the 
great view of parents, or rather if the ſtrengthen- 
ing the powers of the mind, the forming a habit 
of ſtudy and attention, and a paſſion for informa- 
tion, are the objects which they have principally 
before them, let them diveſt themſelves and their 
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| ſtinctions, and I'll venture to fay that in no place 
| in Europe can thoſe important ends be more certainly 


But you are ready to ſay, that as Parents will 
certainly continue to admit their ſons Fellow-Com- 
moners; and to complain of their extreme ignorance; 
it is the duty of the Univerfity to contrive every 
poſſible incentive, and to afford all poffible oppor- 
portunities to ſtudy. But though I allow that it is 
much to be wiſhed that ſuch opportunities were 
afforded, I think there is great danger, if not moral 
certainty, that ſuch a ſcheme will be found impracti- 
cable, and its failure draw with it the worſt of conſe- 
quences. The order of Fellow-Commoners has by 
memorial uſage a kind of preſcriptive right to 
idleneſs ; and faſhion has inſpired it with an habitual 
contempt of diſcipline. The ideas of returning 
again to ſchool would fill them with indignation: 
and though the moſt perfect plan of diſcipline were 
formed, it would ſcarcely be poſſible to give to it that 
authority, which is neceſſary to command attention- 
cuſtom on their ſide, it would be an eaſy matter for 
them to give an air of ridicule to the folemn cere- 

mony of examination ; and the example of a few 
lively and refractory geniuſes would be ſufficient to 

prevent all emulation whatſoever, and to fix the 

name of pedantry upon thoſe, who in the opinion of 
| the order would deſcend to fuch humble fame. 
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I do not mean to impoſe this upon You as argu- 


| 
| 
ment z Your underſtanding is too well trained t9 f 
reaſoning to give it ſuch credit; but I ſubmit to the | 

| 


judgment of men of ſenſe, whether theſe are not the 
probable of invading the privileges of 
- - theſe licenſed ſons of ignorapce. 


I know You refer me to St. John's for the ſucceſs 
of the expedient; but if 1 miſtake not, the care of a | 
widely different from that of the | 


2 common ſpirit ; and the latter are eaſily induced 
to ſubmit to an authority which is compulſive on | 

| their friends; and which their not ſubmitting to | 
would imply an idea of ſuperiority which at that 
ingenuous time of life they are aſhamed to avow. 
; Beſides, the Tutors have great influence over their 
own pupils ; and when backed by the Authority of 
parents, can engage and even compel them to the 
obſervance of their own particular rules —And 
what is ſtill more effectual in private colleges, that 
ſpirit of oppoſition, and temper of ridicule, which 
when they have room to act are irreſiſtible, when 
confined to a few are cafily broken, and the mind 
more 
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| Pline it may be thought neceſſary to eſtabliſh. 


With regard to Noblemen, an objection of a dif. 
ferent kind (but which may be extended to many of 
the Fellow-Commoners) ſeems to ſtand in the way 


of this general regulation. The Sons of Noblemen 


of the firſt diſtinction may think it hard to be laid 
open tothe examination of ſix or ſeven young Maſters 
of Arts, whom they know nothing of. They may 
be very juſtly indignant to have their relative merits 
arbitrarily pointed out, and the ſtamp of their future 
currency in a great meaſure fixed by the ſuffrages of 
theſe ſelect. Young men of great fortune and fa- 
mily muſt be engaged to ſtudy by eaſy and gentle 
means: and when the contrary method is practiſed, 
or too much application is cxadted of them by the 
dread of being expoſed, they will diſclaina ſuch an 
inquiſitorial tribunal and unite in the contempt of 
its authority. I will only hint the imprudence of 
reducing ourſelves, by the eſtabliſhment of fuch ay ' 
examination, to the alternative of diſgracing every 
bringing our own diſcipline into utter contempe, | 


The terror of innovation has certainly operated 
ſtrongly upon ſome of the graver part of the uni- 
verſity; and though ſuch an apprehenſion is an 
enemy to improvement and reformation, yet it is 
Juſtified by experience; and in matters of a doubtful 

nature 


SY] 
nature may almoſt be allowed to determine the 
judgment. 


Tube old plan of Examination in the Univerſity 
certainly anſwers all or moſt of the ends of a regular 
education, and it is confirmed by long uſage and 
great ſucceſs. The Youth of this place look up to 
it with veneration, and the moſt determined dunce 
| qrembles in ſecret at its cenſure. A ſpirit of this 
| kind is ſpread with difficulty among a ſet of young 
men, but when it has once begun to operate, it muſt 
produce the moſt ſalutary effects, even tho ſome of 
its energy be loſt or miſapplied. If the new plan 
: ſhould be carried into execution without ſucceſs, 
and inſtead of inſpiring emulation, ſhould be re- 
ceived with ridicule or coatempt, who can be aſſured 
that the contagion may not ſpread to and debilitatethe 
. 1d ſyſtem ? The humour once acquired of deſpiſing 
| xaminarions and refuſing the teſt of ſuch deciſions, 
may eaſily extend itſelf to thoſe that have hitherto 
animated the ſtudies of the Univerſity. 


Theſe probable Conſequences, if they do not 
ſerve as arguments, will at leaſt juſtify the appre- 
henfions of thoſe, who are averſe to innovation. 
And if ever conje&tures may be allowed the force of 
facts, it is when they are formed of the conſequences 
' Bkely to reſult from the petulance, oppoſition, and 
averſion to ſtudy peculiar to Youth. 


But 
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good head and an indifferent fortune, the ſharpeſt 
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But if one looks a little nearer, where is this great 
want of incentives to ſtudy even to Noblemen and 
Feilow-Commoners ? They certainly are not 
wanted in St. John's, where the young men are as 
ſtraitly confined to the trammels of Study as the 
ſevereſt father could poſſibly wiſh: They are nos 
wanted at Trinity, where the Latin and Engliſh" 
declamations afford opportunities of ſhining in claſſi- 
language. They are not in fact wanted in the Uni- 
verſity at large, where the medal is at once a reward 
for claſſical and mathematical acquirements; and 
the examination for it the beſt leſſon the young 
gentlemen will ever receive. br 0, Gn GP 
things wanted are, leſs vanity in the parents, and 
more inclination to ſtudy in the ſons: or perhaps, to 
ſpeak more properly, the only things requiſite are, a 


ſpurs to advancement in purſuing of knowledge, and 
the ſureſt guides to the acquiſition of it. 


Many other objections preſent themſelves ; but as 
they may proceed from the particular light in which 
I cannot help viewing the propoſed innovations, I 
will forbear to mention them; leſt to perſons of a2 
ſerious turn, they ſhould ſeem to be the phantoms 
of a mind perverted to ridicule. Such as appear to 
me to have the force of arguments, I have already 
given You, and if they are found to have no weight 
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with all poſſible ſucceſs. I am far from being an 
Enemy to the ſcheme as coming from You, of ta 
yourſelf; but I confeſs that theſe reaſons, or ra: 
to the old ſyſtem; not that I venture to be the 
againſt the ſcheme, but that I wiſh that other more 
experienced perſotis may be induced to give their 
reaſons for oppoſing a project ſo unexceptionable to 
many who know of the conſtitution of the 
Univerſity. It is proper that their motives ſhould 
be publiſhed, in order to convince thoſe who give 
themſclves the pains to think on this ſubject, that 
they do not withhold their afſent from a mere prin- 


ciple of oppoſit 


I make no Apologies for the haſte with which this 
Letter will appear to be written: my motive is a 
fincere regard to Alma Mater. Conſcious of having 
would admit of, from its inſtructions, I ſtill look 
guided and animated my early ſtudies; and I 
tremble left the Authority of that ſyſtem ſhould 
be invaded, which has been ſo long and ſo ſucceſa- 
fully acquieſced in. 

It is not the beſt ahſtract plan of ſtudies that is 


to be wiſhed for; nay the opinions of men are fo 
Various, 


| ( mn ) 
various, that it is hard to ſay what is the beſt The 
only things requiſite are a habit of ſtudy, emulation, 
and reſpect to the plan in force; a mind once tho- 
roughly exerciſed by theſe means, can eaſily purſue 
the bent of its own inclinations; and a habit of 
thinking once acquired cannot but be applied with 
| ſucceſs to what ever object a man may have princi- 
1 pally in view. Happy as we are in all theſe requi- 
| ſites, we ought to be extremely cautious of any 
| ſudden or conſiderable alterations : Noblemen and , 
Fellow-Commoners have many incentives to ſtudy 
| without the formality of an annual examination; 
and the ſenſible part of them ſeldom fail to ſtudy 
with ſucceſs. They are not to be forced into know. 
ledge, nor will the generality of them ſubmit to the 
indignity of having taſks ſet them: It is enough 
that one College in the Univerſity has adopted that 
ſchoolboy plan: a more liberal one better becomes 
the Univerſity at large. 


I am, Sir, 
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Your's, &c. 
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